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Collins’ “GOLDEN TREASURY OF POETRY” 


This delightful book is destined to become a favourite with the whole 

family. Here old and loved friends mingle with the best of contem- 

porary verse. Humorous rhyme and romantic ballad, story poems 

and lullabies—all are charmingly illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. 

Louis Untermeyer, the distinguished anthologist, has brought 

together some of the loveliest poems in our language in this—the 
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SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


try 
Jackson’s 
Library Service 


Public Library and 
School Contractors 


Books have a ‘LASTING’ appeal 
when fitted with our attractive 
Plastic Book-jackets 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, 
SOUTHPORT 
Tel. No. 78568 
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JOHN WESLEY 


By INGVAR HADDAL 


Translated from the Norwegian. 

This biography has met with great and deserved success 
in Norway. It presents the leader of Methodism as a 
human being, and not only as an epoch-making ecclesi- 
astic. Readers who look for a good historical story 
admirably told will find here a work worthy of their 
attention. 
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By F. W. BOREHAM 


With a biographical introduction by Dr. Irving Benson. 
Dr. Boreham’s first book, The Luggage of Life, was 
published in 1912, and thereafter a steady stream of books 
flowed from this prolific and happy writer until his death 
in 1959. This is the last collection of his writings, and 
prefaced by Dr. Benson’s biographical introduction, is in 
the nature of a memorial volume. 
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Physics Library, Imperial College of Science and Technology Architects ;: Norman & Dawbarn, FRIBA 


For more than 100 years Hammers have been making joinery and 
furniture of the highest class for libraries, laboratories, churches, etc.: 
That is why the architects and technical staff at the Imperial College of 
Science, London, entrusted the important Physics Library illustrated and 
laboratory equipment to this company. The timbers for all Hammer 
furniture and fittings are air seasoned and scientifically kiln dried to with- 
stand the extreme temperature conditions imposed by modern heating. 


Write for pocket catalogue of the complete ‘ U’ Range 
furniture designed by Sir Basil Spence & Partners. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. | 


‘You can trust Hammer's personal service’ 
Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Rd., Harringay, London N.4 STAmford Hill 6691-2 
Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 ‘ 
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editorial 


IN MANY RESPECTs 1961 has been a disappointing 
year in the British library field. In January we 
remarked upon our hopes for the year: a new 
examination syllabus, a new look for the Library 
Association, progress on the new building in 
Store Street for the National Central Library 
and the Library Association, a new Public 
Libraries Act—these were some of the advances 
envisaged at the outset of this year. 


In retrospect the only solid achievement has 
been the signing and sealing of the new syllabus 
which comes into operation in 1964, and for the 
rest of it, the hoped-for advances remain what 
are euphemistically called “‘continuing items’’. 
At.the time of writing the L.A.’s reorganisation 
proposals remain in suspended animation, at 
the mercy of the Privy Council, and meantime 
the Association is working with either no 
constitution at all, or else with two constitu- 
tions—take your pick! As for the new Public 
Libraries Act it was hardly anticipated that this 
would materialise in 1961, but the two Working 
Parties have been busy and we may assume 
that some progress is being made. Just the 
same, we cannot help suspecting that it may 
still be two or three years before the much- 
needed new Act is on the Statute Book. 


News of the Store Street building is even more 
scarce, but at the Annual Meeting of Contribu- 
tories to the National Central Library last month 
General Sir Ronald Adam announced that 
tenders are due to be received by next October 
and that building operations may start at the 
beginning of 1963. It is nice, at last, to have 
some idea of the time-table. 


The year has, however, seen steady progress 
in many ways. One of the most signal events 
was the approval given by the L.A. to the British 
Technology Index and we look forward to its 
appearance in 1962 under the editorship of 
E. J. Coates. A major experiment this, but we 
understand that subscriptions so far are not as 
numerous as they might be. Perhaps the 


appearance of BT1 itself will bring some ultra- 
cautious librarians into line. Meanwhile, the 
year 1961 saw the issue of some important 
publications, including the long-awaited Report 
on the Book Charging Survey, the Sayers Memorial 
Volume (to be reviewed in our next issue), and 
new editions of The Libraries of London and of 
Brown’s Manual. 


In the international field there have been 
added contacts. Both IFLA and FID held their 
1961 conferences in this country and there are 
signs that both these bodies are gearing them- 
selves for future improvements. Few delegates 
are satisfied with the present arrangements. 
IFLA has a long way to go yet, while D. J. 
Foskett’s critique of the FID Conference in our 
last issue made concrete suggestions for improve- 
ments which we hope will be adopted. Renewed 
contacts were made by Anglo-Scandinavian 
librarians in Denmark last September, while 
towards the end of the year we were pleased to 
receive twelve West German librarians over 
here on a short study conference and tour. 


Meanwhile the flow of visiting librarians from 
overseas continues and we shall be glad to 
welcome more in 1962 whether they come 
individually or in parties. To receive our 
colleagues from overseas remains one of the 
most rewarding experiences that can befall a 
British librarian. 


For ourselves 1961 will always be remem- 
bered as the year in which André Deutsch took 
over Grafton’s and THE LIBRARY WORLD. The 
last few years have been struggling ones for a 
small publishing firm, but now that we have 
the backing of a larger organisation with all its 
facilities there can be no doubt that our book 
production will improve and expand. 


And now we look forward to 1962 and in 
doing so we wish all our readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 
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the henry watson music library 


L. W. DUCK 


A LITTLE OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO there 
lived in Salford a small boy whose most cherished 
possession was a dulcimer. For this instrument 
he copied out some 300 tunes, which he called 
his “library”, and which it may not be 
altogether fanciful to regard as the germ of one 
of the world’s largest music libraries—for the 
boy’s name was Henry Watson. 

Before describing the growth of this great 
collection it may be of interest to examine the 
career of its founder. Henry Watson learned his 
profession the hard way. Born in Burnley in 
1846 he ran errands, played the piano in a 
travelling panorama and for Henry Irving in 
Pepper's Ghost. Later he owned a music shop, 
became a piano tuner and was sought after as a 
teacher. At the age of 34 he made a determined 
effort to reach professional status, obtaining his 
Mus.Bac. at Cambridge after four years’ study 
and his Mus.Doc. in 1887. By the end of the 
century he had conducted choral societies, was 
appointed Professor of choral music at the 
newly opened Royal Manchester College of 
Music under Sir Charles Hallé—and had 
amassed over 16,000 volumes of music and 
books. 

Having experienced at first hand the difficul- 
ties of studying with no library facilities at his, 
disposal, Watson was always ready to lend his 
music to students. It was housed in two con- 
verted shops, one of which served as a residence. 
The other—formerly a grocer’s—providentially 
came into his possession when the owners went 
out of business, and it may be imagined that 
before very long the snowballing mass of music 
and books began to overflow into every nook 
and cranny of the two houses. 

Just before the turn of the century the Doctor 
began to think in terms of the future, and wisely 
decided to ensure that his collection should not 
only be preserved but grow in scope and im- 
portance, and that occasional loan by per- 
mission should become free access by right. In 
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1902 he formally ratified a Deed of Gift present- 
ing his library to the Corporation of Manchester, 
the only proviso being that he should remain 
in charge as librarian until his death. Watson’s 
modesty and far-sightedness are revealed in his 
expressed hope that his collection would 
“become the nucleus of a really important 
section of the Free Library’’—modest because 
it was already remarkably complete, and far- 
sighted because he rightly saw that such a 
“‘nucleus’’ was too large to be ignored either 
then or in the future, and that successive Library 
Committees would continue to provide for the 
needs of the collection. 

At first no other action was taken by the 
Corporation than the stamping of each item 
with the mark of ownership (“The Henry 
Watson Musical Library’’—not until the 1920’s 
was the suffix dropped). Ifa volume was wanted 
an assistant was sent from the Reference Library 
in King Street (not as far away as it sounds, as 
those who are familiar with the intrusion of 
Salford almost into the centre of Manchester 
will realise). As often as not the assistant would 
be a young man named John Russell, who has 
described the old house in Chapel Street as 
“‘a veritable rabbit warren’. There was no 
attempt at classification, no catalogue—only a 
primitive charging system. What more was 
needed when the good Doctor knew exactly 
where everything was to be found ? 

Upon his death in 1911 Manchester took full 
control; it was decided to carry on with re- 
organisation while remaining open to the 
public. 

This might have been possible if the issues 
had remained as low as they had been during 
Watson’s lifetime. But the news of his death 
(liberally reported in contemporary news- 
papers) sparked off public curiosity, and once 
awareness of the musical treasures became 
general the demand for loans increased, amount- 
ing to no less than 59,000 in the first year. A 
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staf of two struggled on for another year until 
the outbreak of the first World War stopped all 
work on the project. 

By 1914 the collection had been moved to 
temporary “huts” in Manchester’s Piccadilly; 
after the war it found a more commodious but 
still temporary abode in the vacated Y.M.C.A. 
premises in Portland Street. When the new 
Central Library building was opened in 1934 
the Watson Library was housed in a large room 
on the ground floor; in 1947 it moved to the 
second floor. 

John Russell was appointed Music Librarian 
in 1919 and retained the position until he 
retired in 1953, ably supported by a loyal staff 


‘whose knowledge of the stock, based on whole 


decades of service in the same department, was 
encyclopaedic. During the early part of this 
phase in the department’s history the present 
scheme of classification—a decimal system based 
loosely on Dewey’s 780 class but using the whole 
of the notation—was instituted. A cataloguing 
code was also developed, with specific rules for 
the many contingencies not provided for in 
existing schemes. 

The cataloguing rules have not undergone 
any radical changes but were re-cast and 
amplified in some directions in 1959, when the 
central cataloguing department at long last 
took over this part of the work, handled until 
then by the music staff. 

The scheme of classification, occupying forty 
typed foolscap pages, also achieved definitive 
form recently when a number of copies were 
printed in order to satisfy the enquiries which 
are received from time to time from libraries 
in many parts of the world. 

Dr. Watson’s interests were decidedly on the 
antiquarian side, and the first task after the 
stock had been sorted and classified was to 
build up the modern repertoire. The gaps were 
large and took a considerable number of years 
to fill, but at some time in the mid-thirties the 
collection may be said to have stabilised itself 
and from then on the ideal of a fully representa- 
tive, balanced stock has been the aim. Emphasis 
on the lending function has often meant that 
where only one copy of a publication could be 
afforded it has been allocated to the lending 
stock, and sometimes queries have been difficult 
to answer because the relevant material has 
been on loan. Naturally this does not apply to 
rare or early printed music—of which over 
2,200 items, most from Dr. Watson’s original 
collection, are available—nor to the complete 
editions of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Mozart 


and other masters. Today the reference and 
lending functions are regarded as ancillary, and 
neither is built up at the expense of the other. 

At the present time the total holdings of the 
library exceed 94,000 bound volumes and 
300,000 pieces of unbound sheet music, cover- 
ing the practical, theoretical and_ historical 
aspects of music. Of these approximately 10,000 
items are for reference use, including—besides 
music scores and books on music—periodicals, 
pamphiets, programmes, manuscripts and 
clippings. 

When the Arts Library was inaugurated in 
1960 the music department was reorganized, 
with more reading tables and additional shelv- 
ing space. All the more frequently used bound 
volumes of music and about half of the total 
stock of books on music are now accommodated 
on the second floor. The remainder of the stock 
is kept in the Stack; every item is represented 
in the catalogue situated near the inquiry desk, 
which is manned at all times and to which all 
counter inquiries are directed. 

Display stands carry selected publications of 
a popular nature and recent additions to the 
stock. Among them will be found music in the 
following categories: Piano solo, two pianos, 
piano duets, violin and piano, cello and piano, 
organ, songs, vocal duets, guitar, recorder 
music. 

Communication with Stack is effected by 
telephone and by means of a Desk-fax installa- 
tion which transmits hand-written call slips by 
a mysterious amalgam of electronics and 
chemistry to the stack desk which is the nerve 
centre of the whole system. Music is sent up to 
the second floor by means of a booklift—one of 
four situated at strategic points on the circum- 
ference of the central library building. 

The lending stock aims at a representative 
coverage of printed music and a copy of every 
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book on music published in England (other than 
those obviously intended for reference pur- 
poses). Foreign musical literature is also bought, 
primarily, however, for the reference rather 
than the lending section. No special tickets are 
required, since all borrowers are now registered 
at a reception desk in the main entrance hall of 
the Central Library. Readers living outside 
Manchester may borrow on payment of a sub- 
scription of 7s. 6d. for a single ticket, which is 
valid for any lending point in the service. The 
issue of single copies of music differs from the 
procedure for issuing books only to the extent 
that two unbound copies of sheet music may be 
taken on one ticket. 

The storage of these unbound copies (12,000 
songs, 4,000 piano pieces and about the same 
number of organ and chamber music publica- 
tions) is something of a problem. Formerly, 
office-type vertical files were used; today boxes 
have taken their place—less versatile but more 
economical in space. Where possible, music is 
bound on the quarter-cloth cut-flush principle, 
with the publisher’s cover pasted to the front 
board and protected by varnish or lamination. 


The various needs of beginners, amateurs, 
students, graduates, teachers and advanced 
research workers are catered for in all sections of 
the stock so far as funds permit. Contrary to a 
belief sometimes voiced by visitors (fostered no 
doubt by the perpetuation of the name of the 
founder) the Henry Watson Music Library is 
not endowed in any way. While it has always 
received a fair share of the Manchester Public 
Libraries bookfund, this has never been sufficient 
to buy every item of music published in this 
country. Selection is however confined to the 
area of popular and scholastic productions and 
of course to the wealth of foreign material; all 
music with any claim to importance is purchased 
and duplicated where necessary. Donations 
have in the past helped to build up the stock, 
but the trend toward reprinting the classics with 
clearer layout and more informed editing has 
recently made the unsought acquisition of clean 
but superseded editions something of an 
embarrassment. 


In addition to the normal lending of music to 
individuals, the Watson Library has for many 
years made a practice of lending sets of choral 
and orchestral music to societies, churches and 
educational bodies. Organizations operating 
within the City boundary may borrow such sets 
free of charge, and there is no restriction on the 
number of sets held. The library regulations 
require that a representative be appointed by 
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each group, in whose name all negotiations are 
conducted. 

Choirs and orchestras outside Manchester may 
join on payment of an annual subscription of 
£2 12s. 6d.; this entitles them to hold three sets 
of music at one time. Carriage both ways is 
paid by the borrower, and fines for music kept 
over the stipulated period are calculated at the 
rate of 2d. per week for each ten copies. 

The normal period of loan for multiple copies 
of this kind is three months, renewals being 
made for a further month at each application. 
Members may also borrow music for longer 
periods by special arrangement; there seems to 
be a tendency for such requests to become more 
frequent, possibly owing to the length of time 
that has to be devoted to the longer choral works. 
Fewer concerts, with more preparation, seem 
to be the result of today’s economic and artistic 
trends. 

Music may be reserved up to six months 
ahead of the date required, enabling societies 
to plan their programmes so as to make the best 
use of the music available. With the more 
popular titles reservation is essential, the demand 
greatly exceeding the supply. The annual issue 
figures are in fact determined by the number of 
copies of Merrie England, Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, and Handel’s Messiah in stock; inquiries 
for these and similar titles are continually being 
received from societies who wish to join for the 
sole purpose of borrowing them. Further copies 
are continually being bought, but not at 
the expense of other necessary additions and 
replacements. 

Formerly, the method of issue was by double 
entry on special issue slips which were filed 
under name of borrower, who was given a copy 
of the duplicate bearing the details of the 
transaction and the date due for return. Under 
this system any number of parts or copies of a 
particular work could be borrowed; it was 
extremely satisfactory to the borrower but 
consumed an enormous amount of staff time. 

In September 1960 the whole method was 
radically revised, in the interests of speed and 
economy. A “hatch’’ was made by knocking a 
hole in a wall of stack adjacent to the Music 
Library entrance on the ground floor, and all 
bulk loans are now made at this service point. 
Further to expedite process of issue and return, 
the entire stock is made up into standard sets. 
Where physically possible these are _pre- 
packaged in folders or boxes, and the only 
formality for issuing them is the stamping of the 
date due back and the filing of a book-card with 
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the reader’s ticket. Sets of orchestral parts carry 
a date-label with a note of the various parts 
in the set to ensure accurate checking. Bound 
sets of cantatas and operas are dealt with rather 
differently; a master copy (with a yellow 
distinguishing band) contains the date-label and 
book-card, with a note of the number of copies 
making up the set. This is normally twenty, 
but other units are made up where another 
number if more convenient. 

Entries for orchestral parts, anthems, operas, 
part-songs, cantatas, oratorios and Masses are 
contained on cards in the main catalogue on the 
second floor. In addition, a strip index is 
located in the corridor outside the service point 
on the ground floor. Selected lists of choral 
and orchestral music are also available free of 
charge to registered borrowers. They include 


the most popular titles in the following 
categories: 

Operas 

Madrigals 

Part-songs 

Cantatas 


General anthems 

Christmas music 

Lent and Easter music 
Whitsuntide and anniversary 
Harvest festivals 

Music for female voices 
Orchestral parts 


Specimen copies of anthems and part-songs 
are available for consultation on the second 
floor, where seasonal displays of church music 
are also regularly displayed. On the question of 
supplying copies of full scores with orchestral 
sets there has been a marked change in demand. 
Until recently all conductors with whom the 
library was associated seemed to possess scores 
of their own and required to borrow only the 
instrumental parts; now scores are demanded 
by nearly every borrower. 

A continuing problem is the extent to which 
popular titles should be duplicated. In _ its 
official hand-out the library claims to possess 
multiple copies of all the standard works in the 
amateur repertoire—but what are the standard 
part-songs? Any lists must contain certain 
favourites—Al/ in the April evening, As torrents in 
Summer, Bless this house—but once these have 
been provided there remains an immense 
quantity of short choral works, a little better 
than average but not sufficiently striking to 
assert an unambiguous popularity. The library 
cannot possibly possess all, so a selection of what 
appears to be the most useful from each year’s 
publications is bought. 

Orchestral parts are subject to another kind of 
restriction. Only those sets can be added which 
the publishers decide to issue in printed form, 
in effect restricting the repertoire available 
mainly to the symphonic classics of the 
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TECHNICAL GLASSES 
By M. B. Volf, D.Sc. 
42/- net 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES 


By H. W. Coultas, M.Sc.(B’ham.), B.Sc.(Leeds), M.1.Struct.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Fifth Edition. 30/- net. 


DYNAMIC PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
By J. Rose, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.R.LC. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FROM PROPOSAL TO POLICY 


By H. N. Freeman and L. J. New 
Seventh Edition. 30/- net. 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. With 
very few exceptions, the only modern sets of 
orchestral parts published are works for strings 
only; even titles once freely sold to the public— 
for example, Elgar’s Enigma Variations—have 
now mostly been withdrawn. These limitations 
are stressed here because a steady stream of 
inquiries is received for modern orchestral works 
that are unobtainable except on hire from the 
publishers; the same applies to virtually all 
orchestral accompaniments to operas and choral 
works, though it happens that the library does 
possess a fair number of these dating from the 
nineteenth century—well worn but still usable. 

There remains a very considerable repertoire, 
ranging from Vivaldi, Bach and Handel 
through Beethoven, Schubert and Berlioz to 
Brahms and Wagner, with such modern 
symphonic works as have escaped the general 
ban—for example, the First and Eleventh 
Symphonies of Shostakovitch. 

Although the greater part of this article has 
been devoted to the lending services of the 
department—chiefly because it offers some 
features not generally found in public libraries— 
a few words must be added about the reference 
side. From Dr. Watson’s original collection 
came some 2,200 items of early printed music, 
most of which is now incorporated in the pages 


of The British union catalogue of early music. 
British music is particularly well represented, 
ranging from Parthenia (1611) and first editions 
of Byrd, Yonge, Dowland and Hume to a long 
series of eighteenth century orchestral works— 
including the only known prime sources of a 
number of Haydn symphonies. The library is 
building up a microfilm record of the most 
important of these items, including the collec- 
tion of manuscripts with its famous volume of 
seventeenth century gamba music. 


Modern reference materials include collected 
editions, dictionaries, periodicals, bibliographies 
and files of local information including Man- 
chester concert programmes from 1799 to the 
present day. Newspaper clippings from the 
Guardian are systematically filed and indexed, 
while announcements of current events are dis- 
played in the department. Names and addresses 
of local societies are kept in an information file 
and many of these make their vacancies known 
by means of the notice-board. Individuals who 
wish to practise with others may use the 
“amateur exchange”’ section. Finally, the staff 
of the Music Library themselves carry collec- 
tively a not inconsiderable store of acquired 
knowledge that they are always happy to share 
with the inquiring reader. 
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the anglo-scandinavians meet again 


JOHANNES BYGSTAD 


YES, THE ANGLO-SCANDINAVIANS HAVE MET AGAIN, 
for the third time in history. Their first meeting 
took place in Sweden in 1953, the second in 
York in 1958. And now, for the third time, 
their conference took place at Hindsgavl Manor 
in Denmark from September 28 to October 2 
this year. 

Well, who are these Anglo-Scandinavians 
anyway ? I am not quite sure about it, but I 
have heard that the beginning of this co-opera- 
tion across the North Sea was made after a visit 
to Sweden by some British librarians in the 
beginning of the 1950s. I also believe it to be an 
official secret that some of them expressed a 
certain astonishment as to the very advanced 
state of Scandinavian public libraries and 
Swedish libraries in particular. And so, what 
was more natural, out of this visit to our 
Scandinavian soil grew the idea of an exchange 
of ideas, views and practical experiences. In 
short, the Anglo-Scandinavian conference was 
born. 

I did not have the opportunity to go to this 
first meeting in Sweden. But it is an historical 
fact that the experience must have been a very 
rich one. After the conference in York in 1958 
it was decided that no more than three years 
should be the interval between these meetings, 
which right up to now have proved to be very 
rewarding in every respect. The reason for this 
is quite simply that the problems and tasks con- 
fronting British and Scandinavian public 
librarians are very much the same. We have a 
very common ground to cover, while the ways 
and means in our respective countries may be 
quite different. We are sufficiently alike to be 
able to understand one another, but also 
sufficiently different to have sometimes very 
opposite opinions. The success of the Anglo- 
Scandinavian library conferences rests mainly 
in this very fertile ground for common under- 
standing and individual differences. 

This proved very largely to be the case at the 
third conference this autumn. After the con- 
ference in York in 1958, where we discussed the 
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future development cf public library services, 
where our discussions sometimes were quite 
reminiscent of the warlike happenings around 
the walls and bastions of York from the very 
first Norse invasion, we came this time to 
Denmark, to the smiling and delightful island 
of Funen, the home of H. C. Andersen. And 
as in the fairy tale, the Manor (Hindsgavl) from 
the 18th century proved to be a most successful 
setting for a conference of this kind, secluded in 
a beautiful park, far away from the bustle and 
haste of modern city life. It was a most welcome 
invitation both to relax and concentrate on our 
common problems, and the main subjects were 
Library buildings and Rationalization. 

The conference got off to a flying start in the 
morning of September 29 with a lecture given 
by Mrs. Eila Wirla, Deputy Librarian of the 
Helsinki Public Libraries. Her subject was 
“‘The small library building’, and the way she 
presented it, struck the chord of remembrance, 
swiftly taking us back to the days at York in 
1958 where the need for revaluation and self- 
examination was stressed. We are still living in 
a period when the concepts of public library 
work are constantly changing, when we have to 
examine, size-up and estimate every day the 
work we are doing, our methods, and always be 
aware of new ways and means. Mrs. Wirla 
stressed these points as to the planning of the 
small buildings for public libraries, and how the 
new methods affect the lay-out and planning of 
new buildings. There is a growing tendency in 
the Scandinavian countries to make the public 
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library the centre of all cultural activities in its 
district. According to the lecturer it should also 
have all possibilities to become such a central 
institution. 

But—what is a “small public library” ? 
Mrs. Wirla did not answer that question. 
Indeed it is a question impossible to answer 
from an Anglo-Scandinavian point of view. In 
Great Britain a small public library is an 
institution serving 40-50,000 people, while in 
Scandinavia with such a scattered population as 
there is in Finland, Sweden and Norway 
(Denmark is different) a small public library 
may serve 2,000-5,000 people, and a library 
serving as many as 50,000 is an institution of at 
least medium size. This point was stressed by 
all the working groups after Mrs. Wirla’s lecture, 
and consequently the building programs in 
the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian 
countries must vary in size, scope and facilities. 

The Scandinavian ‘“‘super-market”’ library 
was then presented by our enthusiastic friend, 
Mr. Sven Plovgaard, from the State Inspection 
for Public Libraries in Denmark. He was 
preaching the gospel of the module, a bit above 
the heads of quite a few of us who were not 
architects. But he presented a few very striking 
examples of the new Danish library architecture 
which has produced such buildings as the new 
Central Library in Horsens, Denmark, which 
incidentally was visited after the conference by 
a travelling group of librarians. The one- 
storey-building in very modern, ‘“‘functiona- 
listic’’ design created both admiration and also 
a bit of astonishment. Quite a few of us gave 
vent to our fear of conformity and standardiza- 
tion as elements very foreign to public library 
service. But indeed, the Danish experiments in 
this field are very interesting as solutions of the 
public library building’s “‘new deal” in our age 
of transition. They are really worth a serious 
study. 

To all Scandinavian librarians at the con- 
ference Mr. A. J. Wells’ lecture on “National 
Bibliography and Centralized Cataloguing” 
was a most fascinating experience. Mr. Wells, 
‘‘who runs B.N.B. so it sells’’, as it was said in a 
limerick produced at the conference, gave a 
survey of the work and methods applied at the 
British National Bibliography. To Scandi- 
navian librarians the astonishing success of this 
enterprise gave food for thought as to the future 
planning of the respective countries’ own 
agencies in this field. The impact of Mr. Wells’ 
lecture was strongly felt through the discussions 
on “Co-operative Library Binding and _ the 
Relation to the Book-Trade’’, presented by 
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Mr. Tore Hernes from the Public Library 
Service Bureau in Norway. Mr. Hernes’ lecture 
sharply divided the conference in two. Almost 
all Scandinavians rallied to the defences of this 
centralized agency, common now to Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, while quite a few of our 
British friends voiced critical views as to the 
soundness of undermining the free book trade 
and setting up an institution which to quite a 
large extent “might cut the branch we are 
sitting on”. Again it proved impossible to find 
any common platform for all views on. this, 
simply because of the fact that the basic 
differences in opinion are due to distinctions in 
size and the economic possibilities in the 
countries represented. 

The rumours of the Swedish rationalization 
inquiry had forerun Mr. Bengt Holmstrém, 
secretary of the committee on ““Work Studies in 
Public Libraries’. So when he took the chair 
on Saturday afternoon on September 30, he 
was greeted by an assembly full of expectations. 
He certainly did not disappoint us, indeed, some 
of his conclusions as to the value of old routines 
and working methods with their waste of time 
and manpower, lashed like angry whips on the 
sore backs of conservative librarians. Mr. 
Holmstr6m reminded me of the German 


philosopher who preached the “‘revaluation of 


all values”, and again, in our time of transition, 
the views expressed in this field are of extreme 
interest to all librarians who want to take their 
work seriously, and want to have more and 
better work done for the money voted by 
municipal or state authorities. The background 
for Mr. Holmstrém’s lecture was the nation- 
wide survey made in 1958-60 in Sweden of 
working methods and the distribution and 
organization of work in public libraries. This 
project was sponsored by three parties, the 
Department of Education, the Confederation of 
Swedish Cities, and the Swedish Librarians’ 
Union, and led by a committee which in 1960 
published its report. Mr. Holmstrém said that 
the steadily increasing expenditures on public 
libraries seemed to necessitate an analysis of 
their situation, with special regard to their want 
of personnel. ‘The purpose was not to lower the 
general standard, but to find ways to keep the 
present standard at lower cost, or for raising it 
without increasing the expenditure. The two 
problems that dominated the committee’s work, 
were work distribution and work simplification. 

The findings of this Swedish survey, including 
a number of principles for library organization, 
resulted in recommendations to cities and 
libraries, the most important one referring to 
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size and proportions of staff (1 employee per 
20,000 loans). This recommendation was met 
with consternation by our British friends and 
gave rise to a rather heated discussion in all the 
groups as to the advisability of basing library 
personnel on the number of loans or inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Hernes, of Norway, concluded that 
it would be far better to base the number of 
staff on the number of loans. These might easily 
be raised, while it would be rather difficult to 
ask the library staff to take care of the necessary 
rise in population! So it all ended with a big 
laugh. After the discussion it was announced 
that the Swedish survey will probably be 
translated into English. 

And then—what about the future of the 
Anglo-Scandinavian conferences? Are they to 
be maintained as they have been, or are we 
going to enlarge them, include librarians from 
other countries and preach the gospel to those 
not so happy as we are ? These questions were 
raised by Miss Bianca Bianchini, City Librarian 
of Norrképing Public Libraries, Sweden. The 
third Anglo-Scandinavian conference in 
Denmark this year also included observers from 
Western Germany, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. We also had an observer from I.F.L.A., 
and this organization’s lack of activity as to the 
public library sector was rather heavily criticised 
in the four working groups of the conference. 
However, it was the unanimous conclusion that 
the present basis of the Anglo-Scandinavian 
conferences should be maintained in the future, 
because the common ground to cover seems 
exceptionally well fitted for an Anglo-Scandi- 
navian dialogue, with all due consideration 
given to the inclusion in the future of observers 
outside the “ring”. And on this optimistic note 
the third conference was concluded with an 
invitation from Mr. Anders Andreassen, Library 
Director, to have the fourth Anglo-Scandinavian 
conference in Norway in 1964. 


I have been writing this article with one 
thought constantly running through my mind. 
How are we, the participants of this delightful 
experience at Hindsgavl, going to thank our 
hosts, the Danish working committee, headed by 
Mr. Erik Allerslev Jensen, Danish Library 
Director, and his eminently able secretary, 
Mrs. Elise Munch Petersen? It is only 
Beethoven who has composed “‘Fiir Elise’’, I can 
only in words compose our profound gratitude 
to Mr. Allerslev Jensen and his secretary. We all 
wished it had lasted longer, and look forward 
to the next meeting when the friendships can 
be renewed and strengthened. 
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telling the tale in toronto 


EILEEN COLWELL 


DURING THE LAST MONTH I have had the privilege 
of sharing the pleasure and stimulation of a 
storytelling festival in Toronto, the first of its 
kind in Canada. The Festival took place at 
Boys’ and Girls’ House, the famous children’s 
library, under the direction of Miss Jean 
Thomson, Head of Boys’ and Girls’ Division, 
and Miss Frances Trotter, of Boys’ and Girls’ 
House. It is intended that the Festival shall be 
a regular event as an introduction and en- 
couragement of the art of storytelling in 
Canada. 

The Festival owed its inception to the vision 
and generosity of the Poet Laureate, Dr. John 
Masefield, and the way in which it came about 
is an interesting story in itself. An enquiry of 
Dr. Masefield’s about a children’s book of his 
youth, was answered by Judith St. John, who is 
in charge of the Osborne collection of children’s 
books at Boys’ and Girls’ House. Dr. Masefield 
felt that he owed a debt of gratitude to Toronto 
for this service. Because of this he offered his 
fee from the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
(for his poem on the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway) to Boys’ and Girls’ House through Miss 
St. John who had visited him in England. He 
stipulated that it should be used “to have 
stories told for children in the way which Miss 
Colwell has made so successful in England’ — 
Dr. Masefield had heard me tell stories and 
indeed our friendship of many years began 
because of this mutual interest. 

Dr. Masefield has always loved stories. 
“Always the love (and hope) of storytelling has 
been deep within me, as the work beyond all 
other work to which my nature called.’’* 
Indeed, he has spent his life in telling stories in 
prose and verse and in discovering new tales 
in his travels up and down the world. Hence 
his sincere desire that the children of Canada, 
that ‘young country’, should share in his delight. 

So, with the warm support of the Toronto 
Library Board and of Mr. Campbell, the Chief 


*“So long to learn”’ 
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Librarian of Toronto, the First John Masefield 
Storytelling Festival was born and I was 
honoured by an invitation to be the ‘Guest 
Storyteller’ on this happy occasion. 

Storytelling is no new thing in Toronto 
libraries and Boys’ and Girls’ House has many 
expert storytellers on its staff. Lillian Smith, 
the pioneer children’s librarian of Canada, 
whose book The unreluctant years, has had such an 
influence on evaluative criticism of children’s 
books everywhere, began the custom of story- 
telling in Toronto as soon as she founded a 
children’s library there. But this year’s Festival 
was designed to reach a wider public than 
before, of adults as well as children, so that the 
idea of storytelling as an art for everyone might 
spread as far as possible. 

Dr. Masefield has definite ideas about story- 
telling and its possibilities. He believes that 
through this medium a country can preserve 
its traditions, for it is as much a folk art as folk 
music or dancing. His hope is that small groups 
of storytellers, musicians, singers, dancers and 
poets, will combine their talents to present the 
great stories of the world. These new story- 
tellers, in costumes of “strangeness and beauty”’ 
will present their tales on a platform, ‘in the 
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round’, with interludes of song and dance, so 
that the story becomes a memorable and 
colourful experience for young and old. For 
this new profession of storytelling, ts will 
write ballads, artists use “the lovely arts of 
design’, musicians compose songs. “What 
thousands of subjects wait for the young to hear, 
to be made unforgettable to living minds’’. 

So with this vision behind it, the Festival 
began. First came a gathering of parents, 
teachers and others who work with children. 
The room was full and, as always when stories 
are told in Boys’ and Girls’ House, a log fire 
burned on the brick hearth. The recorded voice 
of Dr. Masefield himself opened the Festival, 
so that it seemed as if his gracious presence was 
indeed with us. Then the stories began, intro- 
duced by Frances Trotter—an English droll told 
by Christine Stewart, an Irish tale by Alice 
Kane, an African folk-tale by Janet Kenny, a 
Richard Hughes nonsense story by Betsy 
English and my own contribution, an Egyptian 
tale. The audience, at first perhaps a little 
sceptical of this childish programme, soon 
succumbed to the magic of the skilled story- 
tellers and when I concluded the meeting with a 
brief talk on the value and attraction of story- 
telling, my hearers were already convinced. 
For a long time afterwards, little groups of 
people discussed the stories and expressed their 
appreciation of the pleasure storytelling can 
give. 

At the second evening meeting, I was to put 
forward Dr. Masefield’s ideas about the purpose 
and presentation of storytelling. The audience, 
therefore, was an invited one representative of 
all the arts. Musical interludes, played on a 
quintet of recorders, introduced the stories. 
The first, an Indian tale of the Flood, told by 
Grace Crooks, was a true folk tale for it has been 
handed down orally from generation to genera- 
tion from before the time when the white man 
came to Canda. This was followed by an 
‘Anansi’ story told by Rita Cox and remembered 
from her own Trinidad childhood. With the 
next item, the audience woke to whole-hearted 
participation, for Charlemai Rollins, the story- 
teller from Chicago, persuaded everyone into 
chanting the responses to a traditional negro 
rhyme. Ronwen Stock concluded this part of 
the programme with a charming telling of 
Andersen’s The Swineherd. The high standard 
of storytelling by members of the staff of Toronto 
children’s libraries throughout the week was 
impressive. All the storytellers were well 
trained but each had her individual style. 

As I presented Dr. Masefield’s message to the 


audience, I tried also to give an impression of 
the personality of this great man with his in- 
tegrity, nobility, humility and kindliness. Few 
men have given so much to the world in story- 
telling of all kinds, from few poets has flowed 
such an unfailing spring of stories to delight 
young and old. 

It seemed fitting that I should have chosen for 
my closing story a tale by Eleanor Farjeon, a 
poet of Masefield’s own generation and a dear 
friend of Walter de la Mare. As the magical 
story of Elsie Piddock skips in her sleep flowed on, 
the audience listened entranced and when I 
left the tiny, bent figure skipping, skipping “‘all 
by itself in its sleep’’, there was a moment of 
complete and dreamlike silence, the greatest 
tribute a storyteller can receive. 

Apart from these two public meetings, 
another opportunity for storytelling offered 
itself in the ‘Workshop’ held by the children’s 
librarians of Ontario at a new and attractive 
branch, East York. This is a circular building 
with a fine auditorium and a ‘stepped’ story 
room. Here we were delighted by a ‘Just so 
story’ and an American ‘Tall tale’. My pleasant 
duty was to give a talk on my experiences as a 
storyteller and to tell Housman’s A Chinese fairy 
tale. This sharing of a loved story with such a 
responsive audience was a moving experience. 

And so to a different kind of audience at the 
University School of Librarianship where Miss 
Bassam had asked me to speak to nearly a 
hundred students from many parts of Canada. 
Although I was competing with noisy traffic 
and the thunder of footsteps and laughter from 
an adjoining room of this crowded university, 
I did achieve a lecture on storytelling and even 
told a story. So popular an innovation was this 
that when the students were asked for questions, 
they begged as one for “Another story, please !”’ 
It was interesting to meet so many young 
Canadians and to hear such comments as “I 
shall try to tell stories now—they give so much 
pleasure’”’ . . . “We shall always remember 
this’’ . . . and from an Indian, ‘“‘How wonderful 
stories are in uniting us’’. 

Toronto Library is fortunate in having a 
Public Relations Officer on the staff, so that, 
through her capable efforts, the city became 
aware of the Masefield Storytelling Festival and 
of the place of storytelling in everyday life. The 
press, radio and television, all gave publicity 
to the week’s activities, and so I too became 
involved in a variety of engagements. There 
was the afternoon when a radio commentator 
came to my hotel room and advancing towards 
me with a microphone, asked “‘what do you 
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hope to achieve in Toronto ?’* What, indeed ? 
Listening to the programme next morning to 
discover what I had replied, I heard myself 
introduced as ‘one of two outstanding women 
in Toronto today”. With some curiosity I 
waited to hear the name of the other—it was 
Lena Horne, the entertainer. I was not sur- 
prised that the interviewer moved on rapidly 
to this far more glamorous personality. 


I survived another radio interview and then 
two on television which are to be broadcast 
during the national Book Week in November. 
I was fortunate in being interviewed by out- 
standing radio personalities, ‘Rawhide’ and 
Percy Salzman. On the second occasion, I told 
a story to a group of friendly Canadian child- 
ren. I found Canadian television less formal 
than over here and there was an air of im- 
provisation in the studio. The atmosphere was 
friendly and less intimidating and I almost 
forgot that I was being seen as well as heard. 
Only afterwards did I realise the intense con- 
centration such occasions exact. 


Press interviews were frequent and so were 
photographs. Fortunately three distinguished 
visitors had come to Toronto for the Festival— 
Mildren Batchelder, Executive Secretary of the 
Children’s Services Division of the A.L.A.; 
Charlemai Rollins, children’s librarian from 
Chicago; and Momoko Ishii, children’s author 
from Tokio. These three shared with me the 
ordeal of being photographed drinking coffee 
from empty cups and smiling maternally on a 
misguided boy who had strayed into the library 
while this was going on. 

In between whiles, I experienced the warm 
hospitality of the Library Board and the 
librarians who entertained me whenever I was 
free and did so much to make my stay a mem- 
orable one. I have a great admiration for the 
staff of Boys’ and Girls’ House for their stand- 
ard of service to children and for the feeling of 
unity that welds them into a wonderful company 
of librarians. Returning after six years, I was 
impressed anew with the quality of the women 
who have made this library so justly famous. 


I have purposely left storytelling for children 
to the end, for it is this that is most important 
and rewarding. To introduce stories in this 
way is to lay the foundation for enjoyment of 
books all one’s life. The children of Toronto 
heard many stories by their own storytellers at 
the various libraries during the Festival. I my- 
self told stories on several occasions, of course, 
but one I remember particularly for its cos- 
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mopolitan nature, typical of a growing city like 
Toronto. In my audience were Chinese, 
Japanese, Greek and Hungarian, Scottish and 
English and the native born Canadian children 
with their varied background. 


At the Saturday storyhours, diihdren came 
from all over Toronto by invitation. I shall not 
forget their bright eager faces and the sight of 
a little boy, even after my ‘funny’ story was 
over, “laffin’ fit to bust”. These children 
bubbled over with spontaneous mirth as Betsy 
English told a ‘tall tale’ and Ronwen Stock one 
by Andersen. The next moment every face was 
intent listening to Mary Leake telling Baba Yaga 
and not one child. I am sure, connected this 
tale with the sinister connotation of things 
Russian today. This was a story and stories are 
for everyone. 


And now the Storytelling Festival was draw- 
ing toanend. As the autumn sunshine, so clear 
and bright here, streamed in at the windows 
lighting up the gay covers of the books, a stray 
shaft picked out the name of MASEFIELD 
above the shelves, the name of the great but 
gentle man whose vision had brought about 
this ‘very special’ occasion. How he would 
have enjoyed this week of storytelling! 


The Festival is over but not really over, for 
it lives in the hearts of many children, and older 
folk too, as something amusing, and joyful and 
beautiful, a veritable ““Box of delights”. I have 
faith that someone will have been stirred to tell 
stories with new insight and enthusiasm, so 
that in time “‘little groups of storytellers will be 
telling the great tales of the world to the 
multitude now and always longing to hear them 
told newly, told memorably, and told again”. 


The quotations are from Dr. Masefield’s re- 
corded message and from his own conversation. 


ANDRE DEUTSCH would like to inform librarians 
that owing to tremendous demand for the book, 
they are binding up the remaining sheets of the 
large first printing of Northwood Lock’s new 
edition of Brown’s Manual. They hope that 
supplies will not be interrupted, but wish to 
apologise in advance to any librarians whose 
orders prove to be slightly delayed. They also 
emphasise that they and the Editor will be 
grateful for any constructive criticisms of the 
book which are offered for incorporation in 
future impressions of the Manual. 


If you are not already receiving our lists 
and catalogues of books available in special library 
bindings we shall be more than happy to add your 


name to our mailing list on receipt of your instructions. 


For your information, all our pre-bound 
books have dust-wrappers or are bound in colourful 
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west german librarians in england 


LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES proved to be a barrier, 
though not an insuperable one, when twelve 
West German librarians visited Chaucer House 
in November for a one-day conference as part 
of their study tour. Had it not been for the 
efforts of the interpreter, Mrs. Thonger, the 
conference would have been ineffective, but in 
spite of the tedium of having to listen to some of 
the addresses twice over, the audience gleaned 
some useful information. 


The study tour was arranged by the Educa- 
tional Interchange Council (Incorporated) and 
during their visit the West German librarians 
went to the Houses of Parliament, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the National Central 
Library, the Holborn and Kensington central 
libraries and the Middlesex County Library, as 
well as to the offices of the British National 
Bibliography and other organisations. 


Perhaps the one-day conference tried to do 
too much, for in the morning it was planned that 
Dr. Giinter R6ttcher should describe the 
organisation and financing of German libraries, 
to be followed by Philip Sewell on the British 
library set-up. After an encouraging introduc- 
tion in good English, Dr. Réttcher delivered the 
rest of his paper in German, paragraph by 
paragraph, which the interpreter translated 
with distinction. This meant that Dr. Réttcher’s 
paper was rather protracted and in the event 
it was brought to a rushed ending after more 
than an hour and a half, leaving little time for 
Sewell’s assignment. 


We may think of British library organisation 
as complicated, but it is nothing compared with 
the German. There is no national library, and 
the public libraries are not yet backed by any 
general law or financial guidance. Towns and 
counties sometimes have joint libraries, so do 
some towns and universities, while there are also 
some examples of town libraries and scientific 
libraries being combined. 

The West German Library in Marburg is the 
most important general research library and it 
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now has two million volumes. But there is also 
the German Library which was founded in 1913 
at Leipzig, and refounded after the war by the 
West Germans at Frankfurt. The latter is 
financed by the West German Government at 
Bonn, as well as by the /dnder or provincial 
authorities, while it also benefits from a wide 
exchange programme. It endeavours to collect 
all books in the German language and it pub- 
lishes the German Book Index. In answer to 
the question “is it a copyright library?’’ Dr. 
Réttcher stated that most publishers now send 
books both to Leipzig and Frankfurt. 


In the public libraries the book selection aims 
at the educational improvement of the people 
and this policy, said the speaker, could be traced 
back for over 400 years, being based on Martin 
Luther’s dictum of 1524 advocating good litera- 
ture for the people. But although Dr. Réttcher 
stated that “the public libraries are for all” it 
transpired that only 5°% of the population 
borrow books from them, and that West 
Germany spends only 3s. 8d. per head oa them. 
Looking for the reasons why West Germany 
cannot yet measure up to British, American and 
Scandinavian standards, the speaker said there 
were too few libraries and that their book stocks 
were too poor. The local authorities, he ex- 
plained, had had to spend large sums on housing 
and roads. But he also said that bookbuying was 
more of a set habit in his country than book 
borrowing. 


State aid is available for public libraries, but 
special application must be made for it and in 
each case there must be certain minimum 
contributions from the local council before any 
government funds are granted. The future law 
aims to secure local control and specified state 
aid and its object will be to copy the Scandina- 
vian idea of stimulation, whereby increased 
local contributions will attract increased state 
assistance. 


Dr. Adolf von Morze, director of the Library 
School in Hamburg, opened the afternoon 
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session with a lucid explanation of the system of 
training for librarianship in his country. Speak- 
ing in English, he said the research libraries 
invariably carried out their own training, but 
there were six library schools for public librar- 


ians. Of course, four were sponsored by the 
lénder and were situated at Berlin, Hamburg, 
Cologne and Stuttgart. There was also a 
Roman Catholic library school at Bonn and a 
Protestant one at Gottingen. 

The pre-entry qualification is the matricu- 
lation or university entrance examination and 
the normal practice is for student librarians to 
enter an approved library for some practical 
experience before going to library school. The 
introductory course lasts one year, after which 
the students return to their libraries for a year’s 
practical work before re-entering the school for 
the final course of two years. Diplomas were 
granted to all those who satisfactorily completed 
the course. 

The library school curriculum seems to be an 
extension of the students’ general education, 
with some emphasis on history and geography, 
as well as on English, American and German 
literature, all from the angle of librarianship. 
There are no part-time classes and no corres- 
pondence courses for West German student 
librarians, so that they can only qualify through 
the schools. About 400 librarians, most of them 
women, graduate each year. While they are at 
library school they generally receive no grants, 
although a minority may be successful in 
obtaining scholarships which bring them a 
modest and quite inadequate income. 

Dr. von Morze was asked about the salaries 
of librarians in West Germany. The aim, he 
replied, was to attain equality with teachers : 
at the moment they were approaching this level 
but had not quite reached it. 

For the host country Philip Sewell, in the 
brief time left to him, followed Dr. R6ttcher’s 
description of West German library organisation 
with details of our own, though it was noticed 
that he confined himself to public libraries. 
Dr. von Morze’s clear description of library 
education in his country was followed by an 
equally clear account of education for librarian- 
ship in Britain by Lorna Paulin, who must 
know it off by heart by this time. 

The discussions in the conference room were 
hampered by lack of time and by language 
problems, and the talk there was mainly con- 
tined to question and answer. But the informal 
get-togethers w ere much more useful and resulted 
in a valuable interchange of ideas. 


A YEAR’S 
WORK 


the n.c.l. 


IN THE ABSENCE of both L. R. McColvin and 
B. S. Page, chairman and vice-chairman respec- 
tively of the N.C.L. Executive Committee, it 
was General Sir Ronald Adam who took the 
chair at the 22nd Annual Meeting of Contribu- 
tories held on 24th November 1961. Itis always a 
pleasure to see and hear this distinguished Past- 
President of the LibraryAssociation, whoisa mem- 
ber of the N.C.L. Executive Committee as well 
as being vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

In his opening remarks Sir Ronald Adam 
gave the audience some welcome news about 
the proposed new building. There had been, 
he said, a financial settlement with the Univer- 
sity of London and the detailed plans had been 
approved. Working drawings were now being 
produced by the architects and it was antici- 
pated that tenders would be in by October of 
1962. Building work should start at the begin- 
ning of 1963. 

Commenting on the 45th Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee, which was before 
the meeting, Mr. S. P. L. Filon amplified it in 
several interesting respects. The report covered 
thirteen months, from March 1st 1960 to March 
31st 1961, thus bringing it into line with the 
fiscal year. Even allowing for this, more books 
had been issued from the library’s own stock. 

The library’s policy has been to concentrate 
upon foreign books ; of the 1,943 purchases last 
year, 753 were foreign language and 506 
American. 

Telex was installed in March 1960 and its use 
is increasing gradually. All the English regions, 
said Mr. Filon, are now either on Telex or have 
access to it, and some of the international loan 
centres in Europe have also installed it. 

Another signal event was that the N.C.L. has 
now taken over the responsibility for the British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals from Aslib, and it 
was mentioned that a supplementary volume 
was being prepared. Stage | of the library’s own 
Union Catalogue completion project had now 
been practically completed ‘‘apart from 40,000- 
50,000 entries still to be dealt with.”’ 

Winding up, Sir Ronald Adam mentioned the 
success of the financial appeal made to libraries 
during the year. The report itself drew attention 
to the new and increased subscriptions which the 
committee had been pleased to receive, and the 
picture was brought up-to-date by the announce- 
ment that an extra £1,806 had now been 
received as a direct result of the appeal. 
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W. H.SMITH & SON 


SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES 


NEW BOOKS and REPLACEMENTS 
FICTION and NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


We also offer PUBLIC, TECHNICAL & SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


4 A weekly classified and annotated guide to the latest and forthcoming 


publications in all classes. 


4 A ninety-page catalogue of books for children and young readers. 
% An extensive series of classified subject book lists available on demand. 


From London Head Office and Showroom Ww 
THROUGH YOUR LOCAL W. H. SMITH & SON BRANCH | HI 
A LOCAL SERVICE WITH HEAD OFFICE BEHIND IT B& 
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Remploy-Lundia is the ideal answer to library shelving 
problems because it 


SAVES MONEY Remploy-Lundia Shelving costs far 
less than custom-built installations—and its very 
reasonable price is made more attractive still because 
no outside labour is needed to assemble it. 


SAVES SPACE Remploy-Lundia Shelving makes 
the most of valuable library space. Because of the 
comprehensive range of sizes, it fits into any given wall 
space fo within 6 inches. 


Write for full details of Remplov-Lundia Shelving to: 


ADAPTABLE Every shelf is adjustable—can be moved up 
or down at intervals of } inch. Any combination of widths 
can be joined together, and extension bays are easily 


added to existing Remploy-Lundia units. 


HANDSOME It is made from polished hardwood in a 
— — Both shelf clips and grooves are completely 
concealed. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Remploy-Lundia Shelving can 
cost as little as 70/- per foot by six feet high and is avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


REMPLOY LIMITED 415 Edgware Road. London, NW2. Telephone: GLAdstone 8020 
Lendon Showroom: 22 Bruton Street, W1. Telephone: MA Yfair 4881]2 
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W. B. PATON, F.L.A. 


WILLIAM B. PATON, County Librarian of Lanark- 
shire, Honorary Secretary of the Library 
Association and recently nominated as President 
for 1962, is the subject of this month’s PROFILE. 

Although he still looks on himself as well out- 
side the veteran class, it comes to him as a 
shock to realise that he is only four years short 
of the allotted span of forty years’ service in 
libraries, having started as a Junior Assistant 
in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, in the year 
1925. He landed in a library by accident, in- 
tending that his first appointment should serve 
merely as a stopgap till an opening occurred 
elsewhere, but the smell of books proved 
irresistible, and librarianship usurped his 
original choice of profession—a change he has 
never regretted. 


After five years’ apprenticeship in Glasgow, 
in the stimulating company of such subsequently 
notorious contemporaries as Hutchings of Leeds, 
Revie of Westminster, Pottinger of the Scottish 
Central Library and Purdie of Willesden and 
Bristol, Paton moved south as Deputy Librarian 
at Watford and rubbed shoulders for two years 
with such bright young sparks of his day as 
Hilton Smith, Callander, Stevenson, Gardner 
and others—a stirring apprenticeship indeed. 


Returning to Scotland, he was appointed Chief 
Librarian of the Burgh of Airdrie at the early 
age of 24, and eight years later transferred to 
the Burgh of Greenock. After War Service, he 
pioneered the field of library schools, acting as 
Head of the Scottish School of Librarianship 
from 1946 to 1950—one of the most hectic 
periods in his career. For the past eleven years, 
he has presided over the team of colleagues 
responsible for the organisation of Lanark 
County Libraries. This last sentence has been 
deliberately phrased to indicate his view of the 
functions of a Chief Librarian—no panjandrum 
or dictator, but the co-ordinator of a group of 
qualified specialists working together on agreed 
principles which they have helped to formulate. 
This, he believes, is the basis for successful 
organisation in libraries as in other large 
concerns. 


Paton has a strong conviction of the social 
importance of his work as a librarian, and sees 
it as one of the bulwarks of democracy. He is 
impatient of those who would seek to limit its 
frontiers, either by sectarian censorship, snobbish 
exclusion of popular literature or downright 
parsimony. He regards it as the librarian’s job 
to meet his readers’ needs, at whatever cost in 
time or trouble to himself, and dislikes the 
attitude of laisse-faire or (even worse) the 
pompous claim of some librarians that they 
know best what is best for their readers. He 
employs a variety of methods to stimulate and 
popularise reading—window displays, literary 
talks, dramatic presentations from books, news- 
paper publicity, and the like. Acutely conscious 
that the success of the library service depends on 
the enthusiasm of the whole staff, he has given 
much thought to staff training and the fostering 
of good human relationships, by means of 
personal contact, staff guild activities, drama 
groups, social occasions, staff magazine, and 
internal training schemes. He abhors the ‘pert 
post office’ manner in public libraries, and in- 
sists on helpful courtesy at all times in dealings 
with readers. He believes that the reputation 
of a library is enhanced by the esteem in which 
its staff are held, and has himself entered fully 
into the general stream of activities in his area— 
in church, cultural societies, and social clubs. 
He has a strong interest in music, and has been 
for many years a church organist. 

Paton has worked solidly over the years in the 
professional associations in his own Kailyard 
and beyond. His destiny seems to have been 
inexorably linked with posts of Honorary 
Secretary—first of the Strathclyde Librarians 
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Club, then of the West of Scotland Branch of 
the Scottish Library Association, later of the 
S.L.A. itself, and finally of the Library Associa- 
tion. Whatever success he may have achieved 
in these capacities, stems from his profound 
belief in the value of Associations, both in 
fostering personal interest and enthusiasm, and as 
a means of strengthening and improving library 
services throughout the world. He regards 
librarianship as one profession, and deprecates 
the divisions which are sometimes artificially 
magnified between the different sections of the 
profession. Perhaps his strongest enthusiasm 
(though only one among many) has been in the 
field of professional education, and he looks 
forward to the time, not, in his judgment, far 
distant, when training for librarianship will be 
on an adequate full-time basis worthy of a 
fully-fledged profession, with the make-shifts of 
part-time classes and correspondence courses 
abolished for ever 


dovetales 


A SENTENCE IN THE OPENING CHAPTER of the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Arts Council 
set my teeth on edge. “Local authorities are 
more and more likely to accept the view that the 
provision of a theatre or a concert hall is as 
justifiable a charge upon the rates as the public 
library and the art gallery—both of which, 
incidentally, are provided for minority interests.” 


The art gallery ? Yes. The Public Library ? 
Decidedly not. Just what reasons has Sir 
William Emrys Williams, the Secretary-General, 
for making this statement? Perhaps he has 
seen annual reports from public library autho- 
rities which give the percentage of registered 
readers at anything from 18 per cent in Stepney 
to 41 per cent at Worthing. I well remember 
the aggressive and determined Charles Nowell, 
the much-loved late City Librarian of 
Manchester, taking a local authority representa- 
tive to task for a similar assertion at one of our 
annual conferences. 


Does Sir William believe that every member 
of every family who reads books borrowed from 
the local library is in membership himself ? 
Does he pay any attention to those who are not 
readers of books, but who read magazines and 
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newspapers, who use reference, commercial and 
technical libraries ? Does he count the blind, 
the handicapped, the disabled, those in hospital 
and in prison, and even schoolchildren, who are 
enjoying books provided by the library but who 
have never completed a membership form ? 
What of the many members of music societies 
who are using scores .provided by the library ? 
And those who use film strips, lantern slides, 
transparencies, photographs, illustrations, and 
photo-copying facilities ? Or those who attend 
lectures, recitals, exhibitions, demonstrations, 
plays in library theatres and lecture halls ? We 
know these things only too well. I should have 
thought one of the chief patrons of the arts in 
Great Britain would have been better informed 
than this. 
& 


I see Mr. Benge, of the avant garde, has been 
having a go at the “‘old gentlemen of London’’— 
viz. the borough librarians—in the October 
“Library Association Record’’. I am sure these 
warriors—I wouldn’t call them old, for many 
are contemporaries of mine—can quite easily 
look after themselves, but I hope that Benge is 
not one of the brigade which believes that 
qualifications must be heightened with no 
regard for conditions and salaries. I have 
already voiced my approval of the new syllabus 
but, at the same time, I said that incentives 
were nothing like good enough and _ that 
negotiating bodies should be informed now of 
what we are doing with a view to bettering 
salaries. Incidentally, Dennis Gunton, who was 
Regional Librarian in Northern Nigeria, 
deplored the abolition of the F.P.E. in his 
article on the Libraries of Northern Nigeria in 
the L.A.R. for last May. In that respect at 
least, as a Commonwealth Librarian, he was 


of the same mind as the Metropolitan 
Librarians, and opposed to what Benge 
advocates. Incidentally, as Benge served so 


honourably in the last campaign, does he 
consider himself still a youngster? Ah well, 
life begins at forty, hurrah! Not at 50 surely ? 


* * * * 


The Dutch library system is an individual 
system and has been so from the start. Public 
Libraries in the Netherlands are mainly private 
bodies and not civic institutions, subsidised by 
the State, the Municipality and in most cases, 
the Province. The maintenance of Public 
Libraries has always been seen as a task not of 
the authorities but of private initiative supported 
from public funds. Consequently, in all Dutch 


public libraries, books are only issued on pay- 
ment of a yearly subscription. Use of reading 
and study rooms is free. In 100 towns or more 
there are 102 undenominational, 70 Roman 
Catholic and 18 Protestant public libraries. 
All of these are united in the Central Association 
for Public Libraries, and state subsidies are 
available if certain basic standards are provided. 
Open access is still far from being the rule. 
Nevertheless, the intention is to place the whole 
of the country’s cultural heritage within reach 
of the whole community. I feel that their 
problems must be many and their difficulties 
immense, but every British librarian will wish 
the Netherlanders well in their uphill task, 
toughened as it has been by the years of enemy 
occupation. 

These facts emerge from a sixty-page booklet, 
“Libraries in the Netherlands’’, recently issued 
by the Netherlands Librarians Association, 
which also has some interesting illustrations. 

My interest, incidentally, in Dutch libraries 
was sparked off by the good fortune I had 
recently to take part in a study group which had 
as one of its members, the tall, deep-throated 
G. A. van Riemsdijk, Chief Librarian of the 
Amsterdam Public Libraries. 


* * * * 


‘‘Who’s Who in local government 1961”, 
published by Municipal Publications at 50s., 
purports to be a year book of the important and 
responsible people in British local government. 
Apparently it was compiled as a result of 
questionnaire forms sent to clerks of local 
authorities and it was an obvious reaction to 
look for names of librarians. K. C. Harrison 
(Westminster), F. C. Higenbottam (Canterbury) 
are there. L. R. McColvin: J. Bebbington 
(Sheffield) are not, nor are many, many more 
of the active figures in contemporary municipal 
librarianship. Not one south coast librarian, 
for example—have no doubts, librarianship is 
active on the south coast! Nor are other local 
government figures in the engineering and 
accountancy fields. It far from fulfils its object 
and is not worthy of a place in public reference 
libraries. 


I have been called the agent provacateur of 
the Library Underworld, by erstwhile well- 
meaning friends. Nice types! Oh no! I don’t 
go into holes and corners, seeking snippets with 
which to sabotage and upset. Honest, fair 
comment is my aim, with criticism where 
merited, to add spice ard flavour. I also go 
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on hoping that some of these Dovetales may 
swell the correspondence columns of this journal 
which has taken on a_ new lease of life. 
Incidentally, contributions are welcomed and 
are paid for generously. What more could you 
ask ? 


In fifteen years attendances at conferences I 
have never heard a paper better in content nor 
more spell-binding in delivery, than that 
delivered by the young, lively Professor Bernard 
Williams on “Censorship and Reading”. Here 
was the analytical mind and virile voice of the 
barrister dealing with one of the most 
controversial and topical subjects of the day. 
Professor Williams first dealt with sedition and 
the action and attitude of various governments 
thereto including Israel, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. He then 
came to obscenity, that which tends to deprave 
or corrupt, if taken as a whole, this being the 
significant change introduced by the 1959 Act. 
What, he asked, was the nature of the effect ? 
He referred to the Hicklin judgement of 1868 
which required lustful intent and asked 
“aren’t we all lustful anyhow?” A_ timely 
reminder that the law is to prove beyond reason- 
able doubt—and what a familiar phrase this is 
to some of us—led him to state that imagination 
is not reasonable belief and that we should take 
literature as it reads, not what one hopes it 
might mean. 


Some things are obviously offensive, and 
what about serious works of art? Here, he 
again cited the 1959 Act, saying that if a work is 
in the interest of science, literature, art and 
learning, could it be obscene ? There was an 
aesthetic notion of obscenity. On the other 
hand, some work might deprave. The only 
standard surely was public decency. Does a 
thing upset or is it indecent, as for example, 
comic cards and some paperbacks ? The issues 
are too great for any workable law to be framed 
and banning books on grounds that they are 
harmful, when such harm cannot be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt, is an hypocritical act. 


This was a wonderful session and the audience 
was keenly intent upon the arguments developed 
so skilfully and not without humour. 


How different from the annual dinner, which 
might well have been styled the Paton party. 
I suppose it was no fault of the President Elect, 
that he had to speak thrice but surely there are 
enough capable speakers to share the load and, 
for some, the pleasure. The toast to “Literature 
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and the Library Association” was a drearisome 
peroration, only half done. We heard something 
of literature, which was rather buried in the 
present-day tensions of atomic explosions, radio- 
activity and deep depressions, but of the L.A., 


never a word. No! I’m sorry but I cannot 
award any marks to Patric Dickinson and 
frankly I was bored. Does a toast to such an 
enlivened subject have to be so dull, anyway ? 
Nigel Balchin provided the right mixture in 
1954. I wonder how many librarians present 
would have relished the chance to make the 
proposition, and would have made an excellent 
job of it too ? 


From Sir W. H. Bailey and Co. Ltd., of Albion 
Works, Patricroft, Manchester, comes a letter 
and leaflet about Turnstiles for Libraries. The 
illustrations of heavy, oak-panelled counters 
make me shudder, but the electrically operated, 
push-button turnstile will reduce book losses 
considerably, we are told, and will help to 
minimise the subsequent reduction of library 
services, whatever that may mean! “The flow 
(of people) must be quick and unhurried, and 
yet regulated so that the librarian has constant 
control of borrowers wishing to pass into and 
out of the library. Positive action eliminates 
gate crashers and pilferers.”’ I have just done a 
check of my whole stock with the result that 
missing adult fiction amounted to 0.6 per cent: 
adult non-fiction 1 per cent and junior stock 
also 1 per cent per annum. If I go to see my 
favourite soccer team, I expect to be hustled 
through a turnstile— it’s professional soccer, you 
see—but in a library, God forbid! And if I 
want to count my readers, I'll find some other 
way, somewhere between a Sampson’s novelty 

* counter and an electronic eye. 


* * * * 


And two tailpieces: 


1. The collection you love to touch—500,000 
items in the University of Wyoming on 
barbed wire! 


2. ‘Features of the new library . . . include the 


provision of toilet facilities for the public, 


comfortable seating for browsers 
(The Bebington Annual Report). 
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Libraries in Scandinavia. 
42s. 


K. C. Harrison : 
240 pp. Illus. Deutsch;Grafton 


AT THE LAST SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE in 
Denmark, someone idly enquired why it was 
that the idea of public libraries seemed to 
flourish best in the more extreme northern and 
southern latitudes—U.S.A., Canada, Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
U.S.S.R., Australia and New Zealand. There 
were many answers, some ribald, some serious, 
but it is true that not many countries have 
wholeheartedly accepted the idea of public 
libraries supported from public funds. Possibly 
in countries where the nights are long and the 
winters cold, a book by the fireside is more 
acceptable than a seat at the opera, but certainly 
it is not a matter of politics, education, religion 
or comparative culture. 

The original ideas were Anglo-American, but 
many of the new ideas, particularly in standard- 
ization and planning, have come from Scandi- 
navia. So beautiful are some of the libraries, so 
highly organised the techniques, that most 
British librarians return from their first visit in a 
state of wonder. I have a personal affection for 
Swedish libraries, but my Swedish friends tell 
me that Finnish libraries are wonderful, and my 
Danish friends tell me that Norwegian libraries 
are wonderful, so I assume that they are all 
wonderful. 

The reason, of course, is not far to seek. These 
are all small, highly literate countries, with an 
advanced social system, a passionate belief in 
the uses of literacy and education, and an equal 
belief in the virtues of planning and organisa- 
tion. They are also very quick to learn from 
each other, so that a good idea in one country 
is rapidly adopted in another. 

Mr. K. C. Harrison, a recent convert, has had 
sufficient missionary zeal to write a very much 
needed book about these superlative library 
systems. He is to be congratulated on the time 
and trouble he has taken to assemble his facts, 
marshal them, and present them in an assimil- 
able form. It is no easy task to present within 


the pages of a single volume the facts about the 
library systems of four countries, to include 
national, university and special libraries, and 
to describe library legislation and state aid, staff 
training and centralised services. The details 
are intricate and not easily followed, and that 
Mr. Harrison makes them seem comprehensible 
is a tribute to his own clear understanding. 

The plan of the book is straightforward. 
Under each country, national, university and 
special libraries are first described, followed by 
chapters on library law and state aid. Then 
follows a description of the functions of the 
appropriate Library Service Bureau, such as the 
Dansk Bibliografisk Kontor, or the Bibliotekstjanst 
in Sweden. Public libraries are next described, 
with a description of children’s school and 
youth libraries, followed by a round up of other 
library services. 

The style is severe, almost pedestrian, and as 
fact follows fact in predestinate grooves, one’s 
appetite becomes a little dulled. But the 
illustrations provide admirable resting places. 

Sometimes, a little more selection in material 
would have been an improvement. Stockholm’s 
bookmobile, no different from hundreds in 
Great Britain, hardly merits a detailed descrip- 
tion, and a blow by blow account of the internal 
layout of Malmé City Library, down to a 
mention of the refrigerator in the kitchen, and 
unaccompanied by a plan, hardly makes 
enthralling reading. The very occasional note 
of criticism is hastily stifled as almost indecent, 
and the author himself says that it would be 
presumptuous and unnecessary. 

One hardly sees why. To understand an 
organization thoroughly, one must know not 
only how it works, but why it works, and even 
more important, whether it works. What for 
instance are the real advantages of the 
Frederiksberg plan, why has it been adopted 
so widely ? There are many points at which a 
reasoned professional appraisal would have been 
useful, but too often the author marshals his 
facts and lets them slip through his fingers, and 
there are certain facts which are important for 
English readers and which might have been 
more strongly emphasized. The outstanding 
one is that the Scandinavian library systems are 
primarily of very small libraries, nearly 1,000 of 
them in Sweden, for instance, and though they 
are loosely linked through county organisation, 
they are still independent. The integration 
problems we are trying to solve now have not 
yet been approached in Scandinavia. We tend 
to think also of Scandinavia as a country of 
highly trained, well paid and efficient librarians. 
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This is true in the cities, but it is necessary to 
understand that there are only 600 trained 
librarians in Sweden for nearly 1,000 municipal- 
ities, and there is in all Scandinavian countries 
great dependence on voluntary or untrained 
librarians, as well as non-professional staff. 
Hence the great need for the library service 
bureaux, with their equipment, book evaluation, 
and bibliographical services. The institutions 
are enormously valuable and beyond praise for 
their efficiency and zeal, but there is still not the 
same need for them in Great Britain, and some 
of their functions have been already met by 
commercial firms. 


Of course also, arising from these particular 
circumstances, there is absolute necessity for 
state grants. In Denmark, these grants are 
generous. Frederiksberg, for instance, receives 
as grant a third of its total budget of £90,000, 
but in Sweden the average grant is less than 
£500 per annum. 


Nor are education and training more 
extensive than in Great Britain. In Denmark 
the course is non-graduate and lasts for 18 
months, with a two-year interval of practical 
training. In Sweden the course is post-graduate, 
but the training period is ten months of which 
four months is by correspondence. By com- 
parison our own library training system, as it is 
and even more as it will be, seems both 
prolonged and severe. 


One cites these facts, all of which are set out 
in detail by the author, to show that certain 
widely discussed aspects of Scandinavian library 
organisation are not quite what they seem. We 
are laboriously working out the answers to 
many problems they have already faced, but 
they have some we do not have, and we have 
potentially a more realistic basis for an efficient 
nationwide service, professionally staffed and 
financially viable. 


It is a pity that such a useful and detailed 
book is marred by some overhasty writing, 
which one hopes will be corrected in a future 
edition. The need for compression leads to 
some remarkable grammatical constructions . . . 
“Formerly a museum, there used to be an inner 
courtyard” “though it is considerably 
smaller than South branch, it is even better 
furnished, being newer’’. And the browsers at 
Gothenburg who enjoy recorded music as they 
lounge in the occasional chairs must sometimes 
wish that the place had been better furnished. 


F.M.G. 
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correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 

November 6, 1961. 
Dear Sir, 

We have received with pleasure Mr. 
Northwood Lock’s new edition of Brown’s 
Manual of Library Economy, which was reviewed 
in your October issue. 

Because of the prominence given in the book 
to the work of EKZ, the Purchasing Centre for 
the Libraries of Western Germany, may we 
draw your readers’ attention to our own 
position as sole licencees for this organisation in 
the United Kingdom. In this capacity we are 
already manufacturing in this country a 
number of the items described in ‘Brown’ and 
we have just issued our own illustrated cata- 
logue of Library Furniture which gives full 
details of what is already available. 

All the items which we manufacture can be 
seen at our Showrooms here and we shall 
welcome any enquiries about this furniture 
which your readers may wish to make. 

129, Chase Side, Yours faithfully, 
Enfield, Middx. Don GRESSWELL. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worvv”’. 

October 20, 1961. 
Dear Sir, 

I customarily read your periodical with a 
good deal of interest, and, as many Canadian 
and American librarians, I suspect, with also 
expectations of a blessedly jargon-free diction. 
This expectation, I must say, was grievously 
disappointed in the case of D. E. Gerard’s 
article in the September 1961 number. As a 
former editor myself, I appreciate the em- 
barrassment one finds oneself in when one 
receives a piece of writing that, at the least, 
needs translation throughout; but as a former 
teacher of English, I contend that the article 
in question needs just that. It seems to me, at 
least, to be compact of the worst excesses of the 
writers of textbooks in sociology. Perhaps you 
would consider sponsoring in your pages some- 
time a colloquium on the functions of the 
present-day editor, dangers of editing, etc. 

With best wishes for a fruitful editorship. 
Central Library, Joun T. PARKHILL. 
Toronto. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 
BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 


and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 


all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone ELGar 7292 Telegrams Luxfer Haries London 
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DISTINCTIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 

TRADITIONAL 
AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
STYLE 


@ With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 
grade cabinet work their reputation stands very high. 


* Their works are well-equipped with the latest type of machinery, 
turning out modern equipment at competitive prices. 


Libraco are always pleased to submit estimates or, when desired, 
to offer suggestions for designs, etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT L/W 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 
Telephone: Greenwich 3308/9 Illustrated catalogues sent on request 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 8 & g St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; and 
Published by Anpre Deutscn Lrp., 105 Great Russell Street, London 
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